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POVERTY , irtEQ UALITY AND THE S OCIAL STRUCTURE 

I n trod uction 

It is now almost a decade since poverty became an 
"issue'' in the discussions on development in India both among 
academicians and planners. During this period there have 
been a number of studies on the nature, dimensions and inci- 
dence of poverty in the country; characteristics of the poor; 
problems of conceptualizing and measuring poverty; and 
strategies for solving the problem^ At the same time 
official thinking on development also seems to have come to 
the conclusion that the problem of poverty cannot be tackled 
indirectly via increases in aggregate rates of economic 
growth. The current thinking, as embodied in the Fifth Five 
Year Plan and the framework of the Sixth Plan, is based on 
the assumption that a direct assault on poverty has to be an 
independent objective (along with economic growth) of planned 
economic development in India. Thus, as we enter a new 
decade, we have on the one hand, much better evidence on the 
dimensions of the problem of poverty in India and, on the. 
other, a greater commitment on the part of policy makers to 
the eradication of poverty as an’ objective of development 
policy than in the fifties or the sixties. The same, however 
cannot be said of our understanding of the mechanisms that 
lead to the perpetuation of mass poverty in India. This 
paper tries to provide such an understanding by locating the 
causes of the problem within the framework of the dominan't 
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socio-economic structure in the country. An obvious, though 
important, point that bears mention is that any policy designed 
to alleviate or eliminate the problem of poverty can only be 
successful to the extent it is based on a proper understanding 
of its underlying causes as well as the social structural 
forces that lead to its perpetuation over time. 

I I ' Poverty in India ; Di mensions of t he P roblem 

Before proceeding any further, it will be useful to 
have some idea of the dimensions of the problem of poverty in 
India in recent years. Table 1 provides a summary statement 
of estimates of rural poverty in India according to some major 
studies. It will be noticed that most of these estimates 
relate to the sixties possibly because the National Sample 
Survey data on which they are invariably based were available 
for the sixties when the studies were conducted. A word of 
explanation may also be given about the emphasis on rural 
poverty in India which one finds in the literature. While it 
cannot be denied that the problem of poverty also exists in 
the urban areas, perhaps in a more accentuated form, it never- 
theless has to be borne in mind that in a predominantly rural 
society like India, urban poverty is, indeed, a spill-over of 
rural poverty. 

Coming back to rural poverty in India during the sixties 
we find from Table 1 considerable variations among the diff- 
erent estimates in regard to the percentage of population belo"'^ 
the poverty level as well as in trends in the incidence of 


Table 1 


Estimates of Rural Poverty in India 



Poverty 
norm Rs. 
per year 
at 1960-61 
prices 

Period 

Percentage 
of rural 
population 
beiow pover 
ty level 

AHLWALIA 

180 

1956-57 

53.5 



1960-61 

38. 4 



1965-66 

54.7 



1967-68 

56.5 



1970-71 

47.5 



1973-74 

46.1 

BARDHAN 

180 

1960-61 

38.0 



1964-65 

45.0 



1967-68 

53.0 



1968-69 

54.0 

DANDEKAR AND RATH 

180 

1961-62 

40.0 

MINHAS 

200 

1956-57 

52.7 



1957-58 

50.2 



1960-61 

46.0 



1964-65 

39.3 



1967-68 

37.1 

OJHA 

2250 Calories 

1960-61 

52.0 


per capita per 

1967-68 

70.0 


day 



VAIDYANATHAN 

240 (NSS Data) 1960-61 

59.5 



1964-65 

60.4 



1967-68 

67.8 


(Official Data) 

1960-61 

58.8 



1964-65 

56.9 



1967-68 

57.8 


Source s S.A.R. Sastry, "A Survey of Literature on 

Poverty* Income Distribution and Development”, 
A rt ha Vjjn ana, (XXII ; 1 , March 1980), 
Il:I,:’’’p,8§;.^'' 'Ve 
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poverty. Thus the estimates of rural population below the 
poverty level in 1960-61 vary from about 38 par cent (Ahluwalia 
and Bardhan) to almost 60 per cent (Vaidyanathan using NSS 
data) . The estimates of Dandekar and Rath (40. per cant in 
1961-62), Minhas (46 per cent), and Ojha (52 per cent) fall 
in-between these figures. Similarly while Minhas reports a 
decline in the percentage of the rural population below the 
poverty level during the sixties, Bardhan, Ojha and Vaidyana- 
than report a substantial increase. Ahluwalia also finds an 
increase during the sixties, but a decline in the seventies. 
Undoubtedly, the evidence that we have is contradictory and 
far from complete. Further, there are a number of unresolved 
problems in the measurement of -poverty. Nevertheless, such 
information as we do have shows that during the sixties about 
40-50 per cent of the rural population in India was below the 
poverty level (however defined). There is also strong evidence 

to suggest that this proportion has, at best, remained stable 
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during the subsequent period. As Pramit Chandhuri points out: 

Where all the data we have, however unsatisfactory, 
point steadily in the direction of increasing poverty 
and there is no evidence to point in the opposite 
direction, it will be neither too rash nor too soon 
to draw the conclusion that economic development and 
economic planning have largely by-passed the people 
who were supposed to be their chief beneficiaries. 

Two additional facts need to mentioned in order to get 
an idea of the dimensions of the problem. First when we refer 
to about 40-50 per cent of the rural population living below 
the poverty level, we are in effect talking about roughly 
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200 million people-give or taka a few million. By any 
account this is a staggering figure. Second, the poverty 
level that vjg are referring to is a bare subsistence level. 

The notion of poverty which it refers to is absolute poverty 
and not relative poverty. 

At the same time we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the analyses of poverty in India generally proceed on 
the assumption that the absolute and relative concepts of 
poverty cannot really be separated from each other. Hence 
the analysis of poverty involves a discussion of inequality. 
The implioation here is that absolute poverty is related to 
relative deprivation. In fact one may go so far as to. claim 
that it is a special manifestation of inequalities in society. 
From this point of view poverty in India would not be any 
different from poverty in, say, the United States at least 
as far as its underlying mechanisms are concerned. The two 
may differ in their extent or intensity of deprivation. A 
discussion of absolute poverty would, therefore, have to 
take into account the level of inequality in the society and 
the role of inequality in maintaining the poor in a state of 
deprivation. 

The data on income distribution in India are rather 
sparse and not very reliable. There is, in particular, no 
single time-series covering the post-independence period. 

We do have a number of different estimates of income distri- 


bution for various years. Unfortunately they are not strictly 
comparable because of differences in coverage, sources of data 
and estimation procedures. Table 2 below gives some idea of 
patterns of income distribution in the rural and urban areas 
between 1953-57 and 1967-68. The data are drawn from a World 
Bank compilation. Since this compilation has drawn on a 
variety of sources, it suffers from the same defects noted 
above. 

Table 2 shows great fluctuations in household income 
distribution between 1953-57 and 1967-68. There was a sharp 
increase in income inequality in both the rural and urban 
areas between 1953-57 and I960, as is apparent from changes 
in the Gini coefficient of household income distribution s 
increasing from 0.31 to 0.40 for the rural areas; from 0.42 to 
0.53 for the urban areas; and from 0.34 to 0.4? for the country 
as a v/hole. The increase in inequality was largely due to a 
sharp decline in the share in total income of the poorest 40 
per cent of the households, and a corresponding increase in 
the share of the richest 20 per cent. The share of the middle 
40 per cent remained more or less stable. 

Between I960 and 1964-65, there was a decline in house- 
hold income inequality in both the rural and urban areas, 
but the magnitude of the decline was greater in the rural 
areas as compared to the urban areas. Thus the Gini coeffi- 
cient in 1964-65 declined to 0.37 for the rural areas, 0.48 
for the urban areas, and 0.42 for the country as a whole. 


Table ,2 

Distribution of Household Income 5 1953“57 to 1967-68 
Percentage of Total Income 
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Again the decline in inequality was mainly due to an increase 
in the income share of the poorest 40 per cent of the house- 
holds, and a decrease in that of the richest 20 per cent. 

Between 1964-65 and 1967-68, however, rural inequality 
increased substantially, while urban inequality declined 
marginally. The Gini coefficients of household income distri- 
bution in the rural areas, urban areas, and the country as a 
whole were 0.48, 0.46 and 0.42 respectively in 1967-68. 

Once again, the major reason for the increase in rural in- 
equality was the decline in the share of income accruing to 
the poorest 40 per cent of the households and an increase in 
the share of the top 20 per cent. 

Though there were fluctuations in the pattern of 
income distribution at different time-periods, yet, overall 
there was a general increase in income inequality in both the 
rural and urban areas between 1953-57 and 1967-68. 

B’rom this brief review of the pattern of income distri- 
bution in India, it may be concluded that income inequalities 
have, at best, remained stable during much of the post- 
independence period? though there is some evidence to suggest 
that they have widened over the years. To the extent the 
persistence of poverty is a manifestation of inequality in 
the society, it is therefore to be expected that economic 
growth and development during this period has had little 
impact on the incidence of poverty in the country. Thus even 
though aggregate incomes have been increasing, the share of 



TTT. Domi nant Explanati o ns of Povert y 


Among the various explanations given in the past for 
the persistence of poverty in certain countries and certain 
groups, I have selected two for spocial discussion mainly becaU' 
se they have exercised, and still exercise, considerable influ- 
ence in the academic discourse on the subject. These are 
the vicious circle of poverty thesis and the over population 
thesis. Each of these I have examined below. 


Vicious Circle o 


One of the persistant themes in the post-World War II 
literature on development studies is that the poverty of cer- 
tain countries (defined variously as backward, underdeveloped, 


the bottom 40 per cent of the population, who can be identi- 
fied as the poor, has not been increasing proportionately so 
as to push them above the poverty level. At the same time 
the top 20 per cent of the population has generally experienced 
rising incomes. 


In view of the widespread; and endemic character of 
poverty in rural India, it is relevant to ask v/hat are the 
factors responsible for its emergence in the first place and 
its perpetuation in recent years. Here it is necessary to 
first analyse some of the usual explanations of poverty in 
countries like India, the shortcomings of these explanations 
and then move on to a reconCeptualisation of the problem in 
terms of alternate frames of reference.- 


developing and less developed) is due to tixe low level of 

production which in turn is a product of the low real incomes, 

low savings and investment, and the general deficiency of the 
3 ■ ' ■ 

capital stock. Hence the poverty of the- people, reflected 
in depressed levels of living, is a manifestation of this 
basic feature of their economic life. This situation has 
generally been referred to as a low level equilibrium trap or 
the vicious circle of poverty. Poverty, according to this 
formulation, is the result of a circular causation process in 
which the various manifestations of underdevelopment re- 
inforce each other to maintain the economic processes at a 
low level. 

Given this formulation, the only way to eradicate 
poverty and bring about the development of these countries 
would be to break this vicious circle by large doses of pro- 
ductive investment and increasing productivity, thereby sett- 
ing in motion a reverse cumulative process of increasing 
incomes, larger savings and investment, higher levels of 
capital formation and increased productivity. Since the capa- 
city of a backward economy to do this out of its internal 
resources is extremely limited, hence it is argued that a 
necessary precondition for breaking out of the vicious circle 
is capital investment from abroad or foreign aid. The__notion 
of the vicious circle, of poverty was put forv/ard in the fif- 
ties and fox’ a time it occupied the centre of the stage in 
development thinking. Soma of its major assumptions have 
however come in for criticism subsequently. For instance, it 
has been argued that it fails to account for the developmental 
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sucGess of some countries which did not go in for heavy doses 
of foreign capital or aid, or for the continued underdevelop- 
ment and persistence of poverty in many other countries which 
have followed the prescribed path. 

An attempt to take care of these anomalies in the 
vicious circle thesis has been made by Myrdal through the 
enunciation of the "backwash^' effect.^ While adhering to the 
notion of the circular causation process, he tries to relate 
the poverty ahd underdevelopment of some countries to the 
wealth and development of others. According to him develop- 
ment in certain parts has the effect of impoverishing other 
parts of the world so that the ''spread effects" of development 
do not operate in the manner they were presumed to operate. 
E'urther, international trade far from evening out the benefits 
of the development process among trading partners in effect 
leads to further intensification of existing inequalities. 

Thus Mydral's concept of backwash includes the pattern and 
structure of international inequalities in the process of cir- 
cular causation of poverty. The same process also operates 
within a nation as well leading to regional inequalities. 

Myrdal 's attempt to relate poverty in some countries 
(or regions within countries) to affluence in others is quite 
persuasive. However, the use of a circular causative process 
to explain this phenomenon is not very convincing. For one, 
there appears to be too much of a reliance on the market 
mechanism to establish the cumulatively circular character of 
the process. The fact that the market may itself be distorted 
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and part of the cause of poverty (as it is in most of the 
underdeveloped countries) and therefore a foature of under- 
development is not taken into account. Thus Myrdal can argue 
that the intervention by the state in the free operation of 
market forces can counteract the tendency to widening inequa- 
lities within a country. However, the state may itself be 
implicated in the maintenance of inequalities because instead 
of being a neutral agency, as is generally presumed, it may 
be controlled by certain classes and interests which may bene- 
fit from unequal development. Thus the most serious short- 
coming of Myrdal' s explanation is that it falls to take into 
account the social-structural forces that perpetuate in- 
equality and poverty af the national and international levels. 

2* Po pulation and Poy ert y 

There is another explanation for the persistence of 

poverty in the underdeveloped countries which has been quite 

fashionable among certain groups of Western scholars and 

international development agencies for quite some time now. 

It has also had considerable support among academics and 

policy makers in India. This explanation tries to relate 

poverty to population growth and argues that high rates of 

population growth have nullified some of the positive effects 

5 

01 economic growth. For instance, in the case of India it 
is argued that with the existing size of population (over 200 
million) and the high rate of population gro-<Arth (over 2 per 
cent per year; present patterns of economic growth are not 
likely to improve the living conditions of the people in the 
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near, or even distant, future. Hence, a massive programme 
of population control is considered a necessary part of , any 
strategy for the elimination of poverty. In aocordance 
with this reasoning, family planning and population control 
have been officially accepted as essential Ingredients of 
development policy in India since- the early fifties. 

The neo-Mathusianism underlying this thinking has become 
quite-f ashionable in recent years. Some extreme versions 

'Y 

of it have taken the form of the life boat and triage! ethics 
which essentially justify the abandonment of the poor to 
their fate on the ground that the world is already too crowded 
and any attempt to save the poor will imperil the chances of 
survival for the rest. While the analogy of an over-. - 
crowded lifeboat may be particularly appealing to the elite 
desirous of protecting their privileges in an increasingly 
anachronistic world, it Is essentially a false one. There is 
no theoretical or empirical justification fcr the view that 
population growth per se is responsible for poverty. On the 
contrary the population problem itself may be a manifestation 
of poverty.® 

If the purpose of the neo-Mathusian theories is to 
argue that population growth rates reduce per capita incomes, 
then we can have no quarrel with this argument as it is an 
arithmetical truism; but it should not be interpreted as a. 
causal relation between population growth and poverty. In 
fact the relation between population growth and poverty is 
far more complex than such simplistic one-way causal models 
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assane. Thus the advice being currently given to Third World 
countries by developed countries and international agencies 
like the World Bank to reduce population grov/th in order to 
solve the problem of poverty would appear to be misplaced. 

It may be more appropriate to argue that if the problem of mass 
poverty is solved, then the population control programmes are o.lso 
likely to show better results. 

Q 

As Mahbub U1 Haq points out; 

... the solution to the population problem does not Ire^ 
in new technology (time-releasing contraceptive capsulc-s 
implanted in the skin), or in new ways of technological 
dissemination (cash awards to those who present them- 
selves as "adopters"), or in making the Third World 
leaders aware of the consequences of population growth 
(the Bucharest conference). The solution is much less 
dramatic but considerably more resource-intensive . . 

It is only by solving the probleni of economic and social 
deprivation that the countries of the Third World can 
expect to reduce their population growth. 

By presenting the problem in this way I do not wish to 
minimise the seriousness of the population problem in countries 
like India. Rather I wish to argue that the relation between 
poverty and population growth needs to be seen in a perspective 
different from that of the dominant theoretical tradition. 

IV. Poverty an d the So cial s tructure 

The thrust of the aigument presented so far is that 
the persistence of poverty in India cannot be explained solely 
in terms of either poor economic growth or high population 
growth rentes, or e combination of the two. Such explanation 
are too simplistic. They are also necessarily ahistorical 


as they do not take into account the historical forces which 
have brought about the present poverty and underdevelopment. 
Further, such explanations are also inadequate as they fail 
to take note of the constraints imposed by social-structural 
forces at the na,tional and international levels which in the 
ultimate analysis influence the distribution of the benefits 
of economic growth and development and also lead to the 
persistence of poverty. 

The alternate perspective which I am proposing is based 
on the assumption that poverty and underdevelopment cannot 
be understood except in the context of the social, political 
and economic structures and relations in which they are rooted. 
These structures and relations in most of the presently under- 
developed societies, including India, have been shaped by 
their colonial past. Thus the historical perspective is 
essential for the understanding of their present situation. 
I'^urther, to the extent the social, political and economic 
g-tructures and relations characteristic of imperialism persist 
today their impact on poverty and underdevelopment has also 

. ^ 4 - 10 

to be taken into account . 

The persistence of poverty in India during the last 
three decades should therefore be seen in the context of the 
social and class structure and relations in which economic 
growth and development has taken place. The social and class 
structure of contemporary India represents, in an importanu 
sense, the legacy of British colonialism. The class structure 
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British period was highly unequal and dominated 
section'of the society-mainly the .foreign elite 
Indian collaborators as the following table shows 


Class Structure and income Distribution at the 
End of British Rule 


P er c ent a^^qfjatiom 

Income 


Percent age of 
Labour r'orce 


;CONOMY 


NON VILLAGE 

British officials and military, 
British capitalist, plantation 
owners, traders, bankers, 
managers 

big Zamindars 


Native Princes, 
and Jagirdars 

Indian capitalists,: merchants 
and managers 

Indian professional 


The new; 
classes 

Petty traders, small entrepre- 
neurs, traditional professions, 
clerical and manual workers in 
government, soldiers, railway 
workers, industrial workers, 
iiT’hpn artisans, servants, sweef 


VILLAGE ECONOMY 


Village renters,_ rural m.oney 
lenders, small Zamindars, 
t enant s- in- chi ef 
Working proprietors, protected 
tenants 

Tenants-at-will, share croppers 
village artisans, servants 

Landless labourers, Scavengers 
TRIBAL ECONOMY 


iructure and 


Maddison ( 1971 ), Class. 


Source ; Angus 

Economic Gro wth , 
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As the table shows, the British elite constituted a 
tiny part of the total labour force (0.06 percent) but it 
appropriated 5 per cent of the national Income . Another 9 
per cent or so went to the Indian upper classes who consti- ; 
tuted about 1 per cent of the total labour force. At the 
other extreme landless labourers, tenants, sharecroppers, 
village artisans etc. who constituted about 46 per cent of 
the labour force had to be satisfied with 16 per cent of 
national income. The British rulers maintained this social 
structure to serve their interests of using the Indian economy 
for generation of surplus for their own uso, and it seems to 
have served their purpose rather well. In order to maintain 
their economic and political domination over India they 
needed the support of certain important and powerful segments 
of the local society. Since most of the Indian elite were 
their own creation and looked upto the British rulers for the 
protection of their privileges, it was not difficult for 
them to enlist the support of this section. In return they 
were given a disproportionately large share in the economic 
product. In this fashion the Indian upper classes were able 
to maintain a style of life totally at variance with the 
poverty of the mass of the Indian population. 


Since independence only minor changes have token place 
in the social structure inherited from the British. The few 
'changes! that have taken place have bean rastri.ctad to the 
top, levels of the social hierarchy and reflect, pa.rtly, the 
exigencies of the nationalist movement and partly, the rise 
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to power of an indigenous elite of bureauerats, industrialists 
and large capitalist farmers. The political power and instru- 
mentality of the state have been used by these groups to 
protect and further their own interests and power to the detri- 
ment of the interests of the poor masses. 

The nationalist movement in India was spearheaded by a 
moderate group of professionals and the indigenous educated 
elite under the aegis of the Indian National Congress. In 
course of time the movement came to be supported by the emerg- 
ing capitalist class in India as this class realised that its 
interest would be best served by the Congress which v^as in 
favour of promoting Indian industry as against the British. 
After the 5’irst World War, and the emergence of Gandhi as the 
leader of the national movement, the Congress acquired the 
character of a mass movement gaining support among urban middle 
and lower classes and many segments of rural society. Yet, 
the dominant elite of professionals, administrators, Indian 
entrepreneurs and educated classes retained firm control over 
its organisation and ideology. The attainment of independence, 
therefore, did not involve a social upheaval in India, but 
simply the transfer of power from the hands of British colonial 
rulers to that of the dominant Indian classes. The only cla- 
sses that suffered a decline in power as a result of indepen- 
dence were the native princes and za mind-ar s , both of which had 
I:, . ■]'\ 

remained ardent supporters of the British Raj till the end. 
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Alter independence the power of the foreign elite v/as 
considerably reduced, although British (and later other for- 
eign) capital has continued to play an important role in the 
12 

Indian economy. The status and power of the native 
princes and large landlords was also similarly reduced mainly 
due to the integration of the princely states in the Indian 
Union and the abolition of Zamindari and other intermediary 
tenures. However, the generous compensation given to 
these people for the loss of their estates has enabled them 
to assimilate into new roles as capitalists, professionals 
and rich peasants. Economically most of them, except perhaps 
the smallest Zam in da rs and Princes, continue to be among the 
rich. 

The pattern of economic growth followed by India since 
independence has provided maximum gains to the business and 
educated elite. It has given them new sources of eionomio, 
political and social power in the expanding fields of industry, 
trade and commerce, armed forces and the various professions. 
Since the Second Five Year Plan in particular, great emphasis 
has been laid on industrialisation wdth special emphasis on 
basic and heavy industries. While investment in industry 
and industrial production has gone up, its impact on provid- 
ing empl03nnent to the large pool of surplus labour has been 
minimal as the following tables show. 


Table^ 4 

Pattern of Employment in the Organised Sector 


1951 


Total employment in 
factories and mines 
(millions} 3.^5 

Investment in the orga- 
nised sector including 
power and mining (Rs. d 
at current prices) 

Employment- Investment 

Ratio in the factory 
sector and mines (Rs. per 
additional job) 


1955 


I960 


3.69 


5470 


4.45 


20300 


1965 


5.39 


36520 


1222792 1; 26710 1238638 


Ta ble 5 

Compound Grovrth Rates (% per year) of Factory 
Employment and Industrial Production 2 1951 to 

1968 



Factory 

Ehiployment 

industrial 

Production 

First Five Year Plan 

1.7-'h 

7.4-^ 

Second Five Year Plan 

3.9 

6.6 

Third Five Year Plan 

4.7 

9.0 

1951-1968 

. 2.9 

6.5 

Note s -5^1951 base year. 


Source i Brian Davey 
India (1974) 

; The Economic 


, p’.~157. 
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As can be seen from the table the trend gro’Arth of 
factory emplojnnent during the sixties has been rather slow 
and is much slower than the rate of growth in industrial 
production. Further, as the following table makes clear, 
technical and professional employmient has increased much 
faster than other types of employment, especially the skilled 


nd unskilled categories 


Table, 6 


to total employment 


Types of Employees 


Technical and Professional 

Clerical and related 

Administrative and Manage- 
rial 


Unskilled (including office 
workers like peons; 


Ibid, p. 158 


Source 


"In absolute terms the number of skilled workers 

declined from 13.5 lakhs in 1961 to 13.4 lakhs in 1967 

numbers of unskilled workers increased only marginally 

l4 

14.5 lakhs to l4.6 lakhs". 
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Apart from benefiting directly from the growth pattern 

during the last three decades, this group has also been to 

exercise decisive influence on the course of economic poll- 

,15 ' 

cies pursued by the country at crucial periods. It has 

been particularly active in trying to dilute the socialist 
and redistributive aspects of economic planning. Its success 
has been greatest whenever the ruling party at the Centre has 
been either weak or divided or when the country has faced 
economic problems at home or in relation to outside forces. 

The attack on ■•■socialist” policies had, indeed, surfaced dur- 
ing the early sixties especially in the aftermath of the Sino- 
Indian border conflict 5 but the predominant influence of Nenra 
in eoonomic planning helped to prevent any signifioant departure 
from past policies and approach to planning. With the death 
of Nehru, however, internal and external criticism of the 
countrys’ economic policies combined to bring about a re- 
orientation of the basic approach to development. Emphasis 
now came to be shifted to private investment in industry and 
agriculture to the detriment of the social objectives of reduced 
disparities, land reforms and social transformation. 


Referring to the reversal of economic policies after 
the death of Nehru, Frankel^"^ points out; 

no- brief twenty months of Shastri's tenure, 

a series of undramatic 

that went virtually . unnoticed at tne , J 

altered the entire approach taken 

strategy. Among the resets oi the 
during this period were the eclipse 

Commission as a policy-making ^ of develop- 

controls to incentives as maoor instruments 
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merit planningi a reoriantation of public investment 
from basic industries to agriculture; a new agricultu- 
ral strategy to concentrate modern inputs in irrigated 

areas of the country; and an enlarged role for private 

domestic and foreign investment in the development oj. 
the industrial sector. In sum, in less than two years, 
the key pillars of Nehru's strategy of seli-roliant 
: grovrfch and social transformation through expansion ot 

basic and heavy industries in the public _ sector , and 
land reforms and cooperative reorganization in agri- 
culture, were virtually overturned. 

Another group which has made considerable gains in 
recent years is the rich peasants and large land owners. It 
is by now well known that land ownership in rural India is 
highly unequal and that land reform laws have not materially 
changed the situation mainly due to tardy implementation. 

Table 7 below compares the distribution of land omership 
in 1961 and 1970-71 . As is evident from the Gini coefficient 
the overall inequality in the distribution of land ownership 
increased during the ten-year period. The large land owners 
and the rich peasants (defined as people owning more than 
five hectares) appear to have consolidated their position. 

The proportion of total land area owned by this group increa- 
sed slightly from 10.4 percent to 11.4 percent. The smallest 
land-owning groups (those owning less than one hectare) also 
made some gains as their share of land went up from 6.8 per 
cent in 1961 to 9.0 per cant in 1970-71, although the propor- 
tion of holdings in this category also increased markedly 
from 39.8 per cent to 50.6' per cent during the period. Ihcr 
proportion of holdings and area in the one to fxve hectare 
category declined from about 50 to 38 per cent and from 46.6 
' to 37.7 per cent respectively. 
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Distribution, of Land Ownership by Siz 

1961 to 1970-71 


Percent 
of hold' 
ings 


Size of holdings 
(hectares) 


Percent 
of hold' 
ings 


ricultur al „ Survey, 


The nen-implemontation of land reform laws has implied 
the continued domination of the rich peasants and large 
land-owners in the rural social structure. Vfhlle in the fif- 
ties and early sixties the planners in India, under the 
influence of Nehru, had envisaged a basic change in rural 
aociety and economy through progressive land reforms and the 
organisation of agriculture on a cooperative basis, 
actual Change has been in the opposite direction. Instead o 
a reduction in rural disparities there nas been an increase, 
at least as far as land ownership is concerned. In the bact 
ground of the Inequalitarlan pattern of land-ownership it i: 
hardly surprising that the gains in agnouj-t u. al prod 
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arising out of the "green revolution" in the mid-sixties 
iiave also flowed largely to the dominant landed sections of 
rural society. They alone have tho capacity and resources 
to take full advantage of the new technology, even though 
the technology itself may be "sc.ale-neutral'' . As a number 
of studies have shown, the "green revolution" has tended, to 


xacerbate existing rural inequ 


The rural elite of large land owners end rich peasants 
have been able to consolidate their position because they 

also dominate political and economic institutions like the 

20 

Panchayats and Cooperatives at the local level. ->Vi-n at 
the State level they are able to exorcise great political 
influence. This influence has proved extremely bb;nc;fici.ttl 
bhem as the States have power over things oi crucial importanc 
to this section - e.g. lauid reform legislat.lon and agricultu- 
ral income tax. The failure of land reforms in India is 
l.argely o, reflection of the political influence and power of 

the rural landed elite. 


has continued to 


dominate the social, political and ooonomic s.zuo.ui. 

India since independence, it would bo simplistic to argue as 
Maddlson has done that India has boon governed by a ^'Coelltion 
consisting of the bureaucratic - military establishment which . 
implements policy, the big business groups which backed 
Congress financially, the rank and lile policioi.-ns 
r.-.nresont the rural squirearchy and richer peasraits, and tl- 
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intellectuals who articulated policy.' 


The notion of a 


coalition among the dominant classes fails to make note of 


the conflict of interests among them which has characterised 


Indian politics since 1947.'' 
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The situation is closer to 


the description of Davey: 


The state is not itself . autonomous from the society 

that it is supposed to intervene m to chang^. 

Rather the Indian state reflects ^ 

lation of the ruling social forces. _ In this correi. 
tion the bourgeoisie does not exercise & ^P^t ^ 
its relative weakness in society lo 
hegemony t, . ^ ct-ta which mediates 

reflected in its position m the ruling 

between the cont ending interests . of none 

nn,.^p state follows up the intarciSts oi nuue 

if tL* croups too forcefully if this runs _ up against 
the interests of any other group. ^^J°J^^5Sl’land 
unproductive to call, assemblies 

reform legislation because _th.^ I'^nHinrds 

responsible tend to be dominated by landlords. 


Ihe incoaipatlbillty of Interests among certain sections 


of the dominant elite is reflected in the approach to develop- 


ment which India has adopted. Instead of a purely capitalist 
strategy of economic growth which Indio might heve adopt,.d 


had there bean an Identity of Interests among the dominant 


classes, the i-lvo Year Plans have favoured a mixed economy 


with emphasis on the public sector for basic and heavy indus- 
tries; the retention of a large and growing private sector, 
though operating under government control; an ambivalent 
attitude towards foreign investments; and a failure to implo 
ment lacd reform legislation after th,. initial round of 


Zamindari abolition laws 






I 


' ' 



iiiB 
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The fact that there is a big gap between the rhetoric 

of the ''socialist pattern of society and the actual spread 

of state and private capitalism in India is not an example 

of the ''soft state'* as Myrdal believes, but actually a 

reflection of the conflict of interests among the dominant 

classes. Thus while the foreign capitalists, the indigeneous 

business classes and the rich peasants have favoured economic 

growth along capitalist lines, certain other segments of the 

dominant class especially the traditional elite, a segment 

of the educated elite, much of the petty bourgeoisie and 

the proletariat have stood opposed to a strategy that would 

benefit primarily the wealthy capitalist class; and these 

classes had sufficient power to prevent such a policy from 

being adopted. Despite this conflict of interest on the 

strategy of economic growth, the dominant classes in India ■ 

do share a common interest in minimising the impact of any 

redistributive policy. Because the poor people, especially 

the agricultural labourers and the lumpenproletariat , have 

no effective source of power or organisation with which to 

press their claim for a better distribution of the economic 

product, the socialist and redistributive rhetoric of the 

Five Year Plans has remained largely unfulfilled and poverty 

25 

has continued unabated. 

The persistence of poverty in India during the last 
three decades can only be understood in the context of the 
■nature of the social and class structure that has emerged in 
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the country. As argued above, explanations of this phenome- 
non in terms of poor aggregate economic performance, vicious 
circle of poverty or high population growth can b.., a 
only a partial explanation. They fall to take note of the ^ 
constraints Imposed by social-structural forces on redlstribu- 
tive and poverty eradication policies. 

The social structure and distribution of pow^r 
pendent India is hierarchical and highly unequal. 

• section of the society, constituting no more that 10 to 15 
per cent of the population dominates the economic, social and 

' pclltlcal life in the country and the impoverished masses 

T+ i no wonder that most of the 
have virtually no say. It is 

1 hovp boGn comered by the 

benefits of economic development hcive 

POP layers of the social hierarchy with very little nrickling 

downw leading to the persistence of poverty in the mios o 

. » 4> 4-1 nn very well ar.gue tha. 

growth. Given this situation on. o y 

even 11 economic growth rates were to be dramatically steppe 
up and population growth drastically reduced there is Htc e 
likelihood of the problem of poverty being solved wrthrn a 
reasonable tlme-perfod. The explanation lor poverty, and 
Pherefore its solution, lies elsewhere, without a radica 
Shift in the distribution of power in Indian society and . 
assertion by the poor lor a due share ofthe economic produc , 

n ew t the scourF. of poverty can be 
it is highly unlikely that the scourg. 

eradicated* 
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The crucial question hare is how can such a shift be 
brought about. It is well to’ talk of a social revolution, 
but we must also realistically accept that it is not on the 
agenda of any major socio-political group in the country at 
the moment. Hence the best one can expect in the present 
situation is the organisation and emergence of the poor and 
propertyless classes (especially the landless labourers, 
small and marginal farmers, the lumpenproletariat and may be 
the proletariat) as a sort of countervailing force. They 
could then exert presssiire on the political system to imple- 
ment redistributive policies and the socialist rhetoric 
enshrined in the five year plans and the oirective principles 
of state policy, thereby challenging the dominant classes in 
their own game. Otherwise poverty will be with us lor a long 


time to come. 
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